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The purpose of education—human progress.—In his introduction 
to Educational Values Professor Bagley says that education is “‘a 
process of modifying conduct.” He might have said that it is a 
process planned for the purpose of modifying conduct. An educa- 
tion which fails to modify conduct is not worth while. Furthermore 
education purposes to modify conduct in the direction of progress. 
The full aim of education is the improvement of human conduct. 

Progress means moving toward some goal, attaining ideals. 
Conduct can be improved in one way only: by seeking to attain 
ideals. Education is therefore the means for teaching standards of 
value or ideals in order that they may be realized in conduct. The 
goals, standards, or ideals are changing from generation to genera- 
tion, from year to year, even from day to day; but though they are 
changing, they are nevertheless genuine objectives of effort, and 
because they are striven for they show results in types of character. 

Spartan education will illustrate the effectiveness of an ideal in 
producing results. The history of education describes the Spartan 
aim of giving to each individual physical perfection, courage, and 
habits of obedience to law. So carefully planned and regulated was 
the life of each child to produce this result that, as Monroe says, the 
Spartan man possessed “‘a bravery, power, endurance, and self- 

control that was often wanting, sometimes conspicuously so, in the 
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other Greeks.”” The Spartan, educated for courage, obedience, 
and physical perfection, was very different from the Athenian, 
who was educated for “virtue,” beauty, and knowledge. The 
Spartan excelled in war, the Athenian in art, literature, and 
statesmanship. 

The value of instruction in ideals has been exemplified recently 
in the nation-wide legislation to bring about prohibition. About 
thirty years ago Miss Frances E. Willard inaugurated a campaign 
to have the evil effects of alcohol taught in every school in America. 
The success of this instruction is just now coming to its full realiza- 
tion. That generation which was taught lessons in temperance is 
now managing the affairs of the nation. Thoughtful publicists 
believe that the physiology lessons of twenty-five years ago are 
today bearing fruit in legislation. 

The history of the human race is an epitome of changing ideals, 
with school curricula changing to meet these progressive require- 
ments. School curricula must embody the ideals which must be 
realized in order that the race may be made better. Children must 
learn to appreciate and use moral ideals, physical ideals, social 
ideals, practical ideals, and aesthetic ideals. The teaching of these 
ideals effectively is a vital problem in present-day technique. 

In order to handle the problem of teaching ideals it is necessary 
to understand the experience of children in acquiring and using 
them. The first step in learning to teach ideals is the examination 
of the psychology of appreciating values. When we have dis- 
covered how values operate in the control of behavior, and the 
causes which produce them, the next step will be to inquire whether 
the production and development of values can be effected in the 
schoolroom. Can the teacher cause values and ideals to arise and 
function in the child’s experience? Can the teacher help to produce 
moral, social, or aesthetic ideals which will be effective in governing 
the conduct of the citizen ? 

The final step will show how ideals may be taught. Methods of 
teaching ideals will then be the last topic to be discussed. 

The psychology of appreciation.—It is not the intention in the 
present paper to indulge in finely drawn distinctions of terminology, 
and the terms used will be given no recondite technical significance. 
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Such words as value, interest, purpose, appreciation, and ideal will 
not imply anything more than they always mean in our everyday 
vocabulary. 

A description, however, of that experience which we all have, and 
which we call appreciation, is essential. Appreciation is our feeling 
for the value of something. We appreciate things—pictures, 
music, good behavior, food, a lesson learned, a bird’s nest, missing a 
tiresome caller, or catching a car. 

Jerry needs some new shoes. He wants four dollars with which 
to buy the shoes. A druggist lends him four dollars on condition 
that he will deliver packages Saturday afternoons to pay it back. 
Jerry appreciates the money. He appreciates the druggist’s gen- 
erosity. He feels the value of the money which has been loaned. 
He appreciates the value of a kind-hearted man who finds ways to 
help needy boys. 

May’s problem in division is another illustration of an experience 
of appreciation. May could not remember how many times 71 goes 
into 200. She was anxious to finish the problem before the end of 
the hour but was held up until she could find the answer to her 
question. She tried 2 at random, and discovering her remainder 
less than 71 she proceeded with her solution. She appreciated her 
lucky guess because it enabled her to finish her work on time. 

In these illustrations the thing which was appreciated was some- 
thing which helped out of difficulty or furthered experience in 
directions which were interesting. Analysis of the illustrations 
shows that the thing which was appreciated solved some problem. 
Even the appreciation of a bird’s nest involved the solution of a 
problem. Perhaps it was spring and we were looking for a bird’s 
nest; the finding of one directly settled that activity satisfactorily. 
But perhaps the problem was more obscure. The bird’s nest may 
have been discovered accidentally while we were thinking about 
something else. The bird’s nest appears in our field of vision, and 
the trend of our thinking is interrupted by some such exclamation 
as, ‘‘Here then is where that old robin has hidden herself!’”” The 
nest solves some problem which occurred at some previous time, 
although it may not have been interesting enough to make us seek 
the nest. 
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Let us ask the question, Do I want to find a bird’s nest? Do 
I want to hear music? DolIwanttocatchmycar? DolI want to 
miss a tiresome caller who interferes with the things I need to do? 
Want means a need, a consciousness of lack of something. The 
something which we want, need, lack, is the value which, when 
attained, we appreciate. If there is a want there is an unsolved 
problem, an uncompleted activity. 

We appreciate that which satisfies our wants. Appreciation 
occurs in our experience then when some want has been satisfied. 
When we feel satisfaction in the fulfilment of some need, the solution 
of some problem, we are appreciating. 

This description of appreciation has involved its function in our 
experience; but perhaps a little more needs to be said about its 
function, or the effects it produces within our experience. When- 
ever we feel satisfied with a thing, or appreciate its value, we will 
be inclined to use the same thing again if we get into a similar 
situation. A satisfactory solution of a problem will be remembered, 
while all the unsatisfactory solutions will be forgotten. Apprecia- 
tion of values enables us to use our past experience for the benefit 
of our present needs. Without appreciation of values there could 
be no learning, in the sense that past experience would then not 
teach lessons for present troubles. 

Ideals always present and always changing.—Values are the 
object of appreciation. We appreciate a book: it is a value. 
Obviously, however, some values have had much more to do with 
preserving life and furthering vital activities than have other values. 
Also an ideal will appear of great value until it is realized; then 
another ideal will appear as the end to be striven for. Again, a 
realized goal often proves disappointing, and our values need to be 
readjusted in terms of the disappointment. Midas wanted gold 
more than anything else, until his daughter became transmuted. 
Then Midas realized that his gold was not the highest value for him. 

When a thing is satisfactory and meets all the needs of experi- 
ence it remains as a value; but whenever it is not completely 
satisfying it loses some of its value, and experience seeks for a new 
satisfaction. As long as the appreciation of “virtue” satisfied the 
Greeks they did not modify their education; but when urgent social 
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and practical problems arose their educational procedure had to be 
changed. The Romans used only parts of the Greek curriculum, 
because they had different practical and political problems to be 
solved. The early church used still less of the Greek and Roman 
values, because it had religious problems to solve and was working 
toward religious ideals. 

The needs of our experience are diverse. We want focd every 
day. At the same time we want friends, clothing, home, children, 
and work to do. These are all fundamental values. They are 
some of the elemental satisfactions for which one strives. One 
man will steal or kill for food; another man will sacrifice his own 
food to save his children or a friend. In Russia today men are 
sacrificing life itself for ideals of patriotism. 

While our modern experience exhibits diverse and often con- 
flicting purposes, ends, or ideals, one fundamental pattern is being 
woven. The deepest needs of living are survival for the individual 
and for the race. The parent will sacrifice everything for the child. 
The citizen will risk death to save his nation. These altruistic 
ideals often compete with and do not always overcome the individ- 
ual’s personal struggle for existence. The personal needs for food, 
shelter, avoidance of physical pain, etc., frequently come into 
conflict with the desire for the welfare of others. 

Out of the heart of the struggle for existence have arisen these 
inherited values of experience. Food has been so valuable that 
nature has implanted a tremendous interest in it in every con- 
sciousness. Children are so essential to racial survival that love 
for them is instinctive in every parent. These instinctive values 
have assured the survival of the race. Without them individuals 
would not have preserved themselves and their offspring. 

What values must be conserved ?—The preceding paragraphs have 
described the effectiveness of the fundamental values of experience 
in the control of conduct. Out of the racial struggle have these 
values originated, and in the constant turmoil of living are they 
perpetuated. 

Some values have been so necessary to existence that they have 
been transmitted from generation to generation as instincts. 
Illustrations of instinctive values are love for children, appreciation 
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of food, warmth, and protection, love of one’s tribe or country, etc. 
Whatever values will satisfy an instinct are necessarily appreciated. 

The school must take into account these ‘‘original satisfiers,” 
as Professor Thorndike calls them. They are the raw material out 
of which all ideals must be built. The teaching of ideals cannot 
begin at the middle rung of the ladder (the elaborated values of 
adult life), but must begin with the lowest rungs, the inherited 
values. The earliest ideals are very slightly removed from the 
instinctive values. 

The development of an ideal of food conservation will illustrate 
the point. Appreciation of conservation as an ideal must be built 
upon the instinct of sympathy. If sympathy with starving peoples 
is beyond the child’s experience some other fundamental interest 
must be found. Perhaps love of display may be used, and buttons 
or window cards provided. If the child is anxious to possess a 
button or window card he will do the things required to obtain one. 
Or perhaps the deep-seated tendency to hero worship will induce a 
child to save food ‘‘because Mr. Hoover says so.” 

Acquired values.—Ideals are values which we seek to attain. 
These values are derived from instinctive values. Professor 
Thorndike says, ‘‘ The power that moves the man of science to solve 
problems correctly is the same as moves him to eat, sleep, rest, and 
play.” 

The school aims to teach a great many values, none of which are 
inherited, but all of which must be linked to or derived from the 
inherited values. The child acquires a great many values outside 
of school. When he arrives before the teacher for instruction he 
has a fund of values and ideals which are inherited, and a fund of 
values and ideals which have been developed by his own experience 
out of his inherited values. The teacher’s problem is to teach the 
child to appreciate the ideals and values contained in the subject- 
matter of the curriculum. 

Here is grammar, for instance. It must be learned, therefore 
it must be appreciated; and this appreciation has to be taught by 
the teacher. Here is arithmetic. Johnnie may not like it, he 
may not want to study it, he may see no need for it; but he must 
learnit. It must acquire a value for him, although it is neither food 
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nor drink. It is not a game to satisfy the play instinct, nor a person 
to satisfy the social instinct. 

Here is an ideal of truthfulness to be taught to Arthur, who has 
excellent satisfaction from frequent lies. Loyalty to school 
discipline must be inculcated, while every value the children possess 
tends toward loyalty to each other, even though against the teacher 
and against the best interests of the school. 

The teacher must discover methods for teaching these values 
upon which racial progress depends. It is a general principle that 
any method used must be in harmony with the nature of experience 
itself. It is the nature of experience to acquire its values as the 
solutions of its problems. In order to solve a problem some value 
must be appreciated; and the converse is true, in order to appreciate 
a value it must solve a problem. 

It is the nature of experience to work toward the attainment of 
some sort of ends. Always we work toward goals. Ideals are our 
best goals. They are the best solutions of our problems. The 
law of appreciation is: We appreciate values or ideals which are 
the solutions of problems. 

The application of this law to teaching evidently follows. Ideals 
may be taught in only one way: they must be taught as solutions 
of problems, as satisfactions of wants, as means to overcome 
difficulties. The teacher who wishes to teach an ideal or a value must 
do so by giving the child a problem the solution of which will call into 
his experience an appreciation of the value to be taught. Toillustrate: 

1. For several years doctors have recognized the danger of 
spreading diseases through coughing and spitting. They have had 
sufficient power to bring about legislation covering expectoration. 
But the public was not really educated to recognize the danger of 
spreading diseases through discharges from the mouth and nose. 
People had no ideal of personal behavior with regard to sneezing, 
coughing, and expectorating. 

When it was learned that the deadly influenza germ is carried 
in the spray expelled from the nose and mouth, the information was 
disseminated broadcast by the doctors. Every man, woman, and 
child in the United States had a vital problem to solve, namely, how 
to avoid influenza. They seized upon every fact to help them 
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solve that problem. Of course the foremost fact which they found 
was the one which the doctors were insisting upon, that the disease 
is spread through the spray from the nose and mouth. Further 
particulars about the “spray zone,” and the dangers of crowding 
and of indiscriminate mingling of people gave the information for 
the solution of the problem of avoiding contagion. The problem 
could be solved only by appreciating the value of clean mouth 
habits and the importance of avoiding those persons who cough and 
sneeze. Newspaper cartoons showed the public odium gained by 
anyone who coughed, sneezed, or expectorated in a street car, or in 
a crowd. One cannot but notice at any gathering of people, such 
as at church or at the theater, how little coughing is heard compared 
to previous years. 

In this case the problem was made acute by fear and anxiety 
to avoid a deadly epidemic. The solution of the problem was 
embodied in facts; but to know the facts was not enough to keep 
one well. The knowledge had to be appreciated as a cue to action. 
People generally have followed the course of action recommended 
by the doctors, who in this instance stand in the relation of teachers. 

2. Another illustration of the development of an ideal in conduct 
as the solution of a problem may also be chosen from the course of 
recent events. 

The entrance of America into the war presented a problem to all 
loyal Americans. In its broadest statement this problem read: 
Do I love my country? This problem as a vital issue had not been 
present in America just before the war. There had been no need to 
ask the questions, Am I patriotic? Is my neighbor patriotic ? 

In April, 1917, the problem became acute. Hundreds of 
thousands of Americans developed an ideal of patriotism to meet 
the needs of the situation. In the beginning it was very difficult 
for a great many, who could not fight, to know how to “‘serve the 
country.” The ideal of patriotism was there, but avenues for its 
realization had not yet opened. Eventually all who were brave 
found something to do in the way of self-sacrifice, war work, food 
conservation, or what not. Those who did not develop and act 
upon this ideal were stigmatized as slackers. 


| 
| 
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3. An illustration will now be given of a method of teaching a 
value in the schoolroom. Suppose a teacher is under the necessity of 
teaching a lesson in methods of voting. The pupils must learn the 
details of balloting at elections, but the teacher finds that the class 
is not interested in the lesson. Its members do not feel the need 
for the information. The girls have no assurance that they will - 
ever have an opportunity to vote, and the boys expect to gain the 
information at a later time, when the need for it actually arises. 

The teacher’s problem is to teach the indifferent class to appre- 
ciate the value of the information in the textbook. She may resort 
to the method known as dramatization to make them feel the need 
for the information. By a tactful handling of the class and by 
appealing to the play interest she may have the class resolve itself 
into a republic or a municipality. The pupils already know what a 
republic and a municipality are. There must be a charter, or a 
constitution, and laws. There must be someone to see that the 
laws are executed, an executive. The officers required to handle 
the state affairs must be chosen and elected. 

If dramatization stimulates interest, then methods of holding an 
election will be studied with enthusiasm, and the need for the facts 
to be taught will arise as an integral part of the situation created by 
the teacher. Problems of nomination, of suffrage, of election judges, 
of balloting, of counting votes, and of announcing returns must 
now be solved to enable the school activity to go on in the situation 
entered upon. These problems can be solved only by securing the 
hitherto uninteresting facts contained in the civics textbook. These 
facts are the specific values for which the teacher was trying to 
create a need. 

Such values contained in textbooks are called intellectual values 
and are to be distinguished from patriotism, which is an emotional 
value; from good health, which is a physical value; or from 
neatness, which is an aesthetic value. 

4. The next illustration will show the method of teaching neat- 
ness of composition papers as an ideal. 

Let it be supposed that the pupils are careless about the appear- 
ance of the papers which they prepare. They lack an ideal of neat 
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papers. That they need such an ideal is apparent from the untidy 
appearance of their papers. The teacher must now set a problem 
to solve, in which the pupils must use an ideal of neatness. Neat- 
ness in their composition papers must become important; it must 
be made a value. Each child must feel that he wants a neat paper 
and is willing to work hard to realize neatness as a genuine ideal. 

The first step in creating such a situation is to set the pupils to 
thinking about neatness. This may be done by asking these 
questions: “Do you like a neat and tidy paper better than a 
rumpled, blotted, and illegible paper? Let us take some time to 
decide such an important question. You are inclined to answer 
‘yes’ in an offhand way and then to think no more about it. Sup- 
pose I hold up before you some samples of the papers handed in by 
this class. Look at them. Are these papers neat? In what 
respects do they fail ?” 

The pupils will discover for themselves that the margins are not 
even, the lines are not straight, the paper is soiled, and the writing 
is inelegant or even illegible. Some of the disadvantages of untidi- 
ness may be thought out by the pupils themselves. The lack of 
beauty of the paper is only one of its faults. The pupils themselves 
find it hard to read, and so does the teacher. The illegibility or 
blotting of words makes their spelling or meaning uncertain. It 
is difficult to locate any item in the paper quickly. Lack of order- 
liness has a bad effect upon clear thinking and efficient organization. 

It may be possible to contrast some nearly perfect specimen with 
the poor papers. Certainly excellent samples of composition forms 
should be furnished the class as standards for reference. The use 
of objective standards is an important device in showing children 
ideals to be attained. This method of contrast is a powerful aid in 
creating a desire to do better work. 

Then the problem must arise in the pupils’ minds, What can be 
done about it? They want neat papers, and are now willing to find 
means to realize that ideal. They must work out their own solution 
for their problem. They will offer several suggestions, such as 

Our pens leak ink, and we need better ones. 


The ink is too thick, and we must be careful to see that it is just right. 
The paper we write upon is too soft. 


g 
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These suggestions represent difficulties which must be overcome 
in order to help the pupils to realize their ideals, but there are other 
difficulties which can be solved only by trying to reach some 
standard of neatness. 


We must keep our lines straight. . 
We must keep our margins even. 
We must take pains in forming our letters. 


These are specific plans for action which the children outline. 
Other helps may be evolved, such as the exhibition of models or 
the grading of papers for neatness. 

Upon subsequent occasions the ideal of neatness may be made 
to apply to other things. Blackboard work may be included by 
showing how it looks when done in a slovenly way, and how much 
more attractive and legible it is when done neatly. Methods of 
improving neatness in blackboard work may then be thought out 
by the pupils themselves. Always they must solve their own 
problems, working to produce the value they feel. 

Meanwhile the teacher can do a great deal by positive sug- 
gestion. She may tell them the advantages of being neat in every 
detail of life. She may explain the effects of untidiness upon 
efficiency. She will point out upon every possible occasion how a 
paper may be improved or a book preserved. She will describe to 
them the difference between a tidy and an untidy room, or desk, or 
bureau drawer. She will tell them that a child who has an ideal 
of neatness will try to be neat everywhere. He will have a tidy 
yard, he will keep his person clean, and he will look after all his 
belongings. 

Also by indirect suggestion the lesson of neatness will be brought 
home to the children. Let the teacher see that her own person, her 
own desk, and her own blackboard work exemplify the ideal she is 
teaching. Teaching by example is always an efficient method; 
but that alone cannot bring the children to appreciate a value, 
because every value must solve a problem, meet a need, and help 
to satisfy experience; and the problem, need, and dissatisfaction 
must belong to the experience of the children themselves if they are 
to appreciate and strive to attain the value. 
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Let us glance over the preceding illustrations. In every case 
some problem had to be solved by means of values. In the first and 
second illustrations world-events set the problems. The solutions 
were offered, first, by the doctors, and secondly, by the persons who 


outlined the plans for action which had to be pursued to win the war. 


In all cases the value or ideal could be realized only through 
conduct which would carry out the ideals. The people had to avoid 
coughing and persons who did cough; the American citizen had to 
enlist in the army, or save food, or give money, or leave his own 
business and help in the country’s business; the pupils in school 
had to act as if they were voters and elect a ticket; the pupils in 
the composition class had to keep their pens in order, to notice their 
handwriting, and the appearance of the writing on the sheet of 
paper. 

There are many ways of “‘setting the problem” in the school- 
room, but the principle always remains the same. The problem 
must grow out of some interest which the children already have. 
In the case of the election the play interest was used, and the 
method of developing this play interest was dramatization. Many 
subjects such as civics, history, and literature lend themselves to 
dramatization. In the first and second illustrations the interest 
in good health and in patriotism is fundamental and will always 
appear in force as soon as these values are jeopardized. 

In the last illustration the interest in neatness was assumed to 
be present, though not effective. It was brought into action by a 
method of contrasting poor with good work and by holding attention 
upon the problem through questions. 

In helping to any solution of a problem the teacher must use 
suggestion. “Suggestion”? means to come into the situation at the 
psychological moment and help out with a fact or a direction for 
further action, or a question to keep the problem in the foreground. 

Also the teacher uses indirect suggestion by exemplifying the 
ideals to be taught. It is not sufficient for a doctor to tell people 
not to cough in a crowd, when he disobeys his own instructions. A 
captain who orders his company ‘ Forward!” and then runs away 
is not an example of bravery. A teacher who tries to teach neatness 
and scribbles upon the blackboard or is untidy in dress will not be 
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effective in her instruction. A teacher who tries to teach the facts 
about voting and is careless about the “rules of the game” will not 
hold interest in the proceedings. 

One last point must be made about the values to be taught. 
They are, generally speaking, of two types: (1) the specific values 
(usually intellectual), which the. textbook furnishes; and (2) the . 
generic values, which are ideals of conduct. 

The specific values of the textbooks are facts of geography, 
spelling, grammar, etc.; and methods of performing operations to 
understand or procure facts, as addition, parsing, reading, etc. 
The methods of teaching these values are already dealt with fully 
by many textbooks. 

At the same time the school is expected to teach many generic 
values. These are the ideals of conduct upon which human progress 
depends—ideals of morality, of beauty, of health, of practical 
efficiency, and of good citizenship. The method of teaching 
generic values as well as the specific values of life is always the same. 
Every value is the solution of some problem. The problem must 
be a genuine difficulty in an experience, and the value to be taught, 
be it the correct use of “seen” or the importance of truthfulness, 
must always be the means of overcoming the difficulty. 

The general principle then is that the value must be learned and 
used as the solution of a problem. The application of a general 
principle is always the difficult part of the program. It is of some 
assistance, however, to know how these ideals may be taught 
effectively. 

We have indicated the use of several methods in the setting of a 
problem, in the process of its solution, and in the appreciation of the 
value found as a solution. Direct and indirect suggestions in 
guiding the problem toward the desired value and in developing full 
appreciation of that value are the most useful and generally appli- 
cable of the methods to be employed. Contrasting the actual with 
the ideal is often of great advantage. Dramatization may some- 
times be employed to make the situation real in the life of the child. 
The child must, however, be led to feel his own problem, and to 
discover and use his own solution. 


THE READING INTERESTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


G. W. WILLETT 
Hibbing, Minn. 


Some one has said, “Tell me what a man reads and I will tell 
you what he is.” Whether or not this statement be literally true, 
it remains a fact that the reading of an individual influences his 
general ideas on the subjects concerning which he reads. Even in 
political campaigns the spellbinder is rapidly giving place to the 
scientific advertiser. If what the adult reads strongly influences 
his thought and action, how much more must the reading of a 
plastic youth affect his thought and action. With the youth whose 
opportunities for securing a wide vocabulary are decidedly limited 
by reason of an unlettered or un-American home the importance of 
the type of materials he reads becomes much greater. Communities 
are more and more becoming aware of this situation and are offering 
and extending opportunities to the youth of the land by means of 
public and school libraries. Are such opportunities appreciated 
by the younger generation? In endeavoring to find the answer to 
this question a census was taken of the pupils of the Hibbing Six- 
Year High School. The census was obtained by means of a ques- 
tionnaire of twenty-three questions issued on March 21, 1918, 
between the hours of 9:00 and 10:00 o’clock. Pupils were given 
fifteen minutes to answer, without consultation. The results from 
five of the questions are given herewith. A total of 639 pupils— 
271 boys and 368 girls—answered a part or all of the questionnaire. 

The community in which this high schoo] is located is the center 
of the iron-mining industry of Minnesota, and as a consequence has 
a heavy foreign population. All English work in the school is 
affected by this feature of the community. Many homes use a 
foreign language at least part of the time. Table I shows the 
distribution of foreign languages among the homes from which the 
pupils come. 
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What does this table reveal? Many things. Of the pupils, 
come from homes where Finnish is spoken, 81 children come from 
Swedish homes, 39 from Italian homes, 26 from Jewish homes, 12 
from Austrian homes, 10 from Slovenian homes, 10 from French 
homes, and 9 from Norwegian homes. Sixteen foreign tongues are 
mentioned. There is little doubt that the number of cases of homes 
in which a foreign language is used is understated rather than 
overstated. Some pupils are diffident about the matter, especially 
if that language chances to be German, Austrian, or Bulgarian. 

Let us look at the table from another point of view. Out of 167 
seventh-graders, 89 come from foreign-speaking homes. Out of 
132 eighth-graders, 77 come from the same type of homes. Thus 
131 boys out of 271, and 176 girls out of 368, making a total of 307 
pupils out of 639 in this study, were under the influence of a foreign 
tongue at least a part of the time. Varied comments were made by 
those reporting. Some reports indicated that the foreign language 
was only spoken ‘“‘sometimes.”’ Other pupils reported that 
“parents spoke” the foreign language, while the children spoke 
English. Some reported that the foreign language was used, but 
that “sometimes” English was spoken. 

The gravity of the situation is seen when we consider that more 
than half of the seventh- and eighth-graders come from foreign- 
speaking homes, and when we further note that almost one-half of 
the entire group come from such homes. 

Is it not worth while to know whether or not the children from 
our American homes are reading the right sort of material? Is it 
not much more worth while to know what sort of reading materials 
are coming into the hands of the child of the home which speaks and 
thinks in a foreign language? Can we not help materially toward 
Americanization of the foreign home through the newspaper, 
magazine, or book with its truly American setting, which the child 
reads at school or takes home to read? Certainly there is no more 
potent force in American thought than the daily newspaper. It 
speaks the thoughts of at least certain parts of the public in a 
vocabulary which its readers can claim as their own. Otherwise 
they will repudiate the paper as not voicing their views. 
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Two questions were asked about the newspaper: first, “Do you 
read the daily papers regularly ?”’ and second, ‘‘ What parts of the 
daily paper do you read?” Every child had had access to at least 
one daily paper in the school library. The answers to the questions 
are shown in Table II. 

The answers were quite gratifying in that 231 boys, or 85 per 
cent of all the boys, and 295 girls, or more than 80 per cent of all 
the girls, reported that they read the daily paper regularly. Only 
6 boys and 14 girls reported that they did not read the papér, 8 
boys and 7 girls failed to answer, and 23 boys and 52 girls said that 
they “read none regularly.”’ That the influence of the daily paper 
is reaching many foreign-speaking homes is readily proved, because 
from Table I we see that 307 out of 639, or 48 per cent of the pupils, 
come from foreign-speaking homes, whereas 526 out of 639, or more 
than 82 per cent of the pupils, read the daily regularly. Thus at 
least 34 per cent of the entire group come from homes that are at 
least partially foreign-speaking but read the American daily papers 
notwithstanding. 

The table also points out what parts of the paper are read and 
the respective popularity of each part. Many pupils enumerated a 
number of different parts of the paper: 45 boys and 51 girls stated 
that they read “all” of the paper, 29 boys and 48 girls said they 
read “most parts,” and 15 boys and 25 girls did not answer. “War 
news”’ was far in the lead, as should be expected both from the 
emphasis given by the paper and from the local enthusiasm on the 
subject; 108 boys and 170 girls mentioned war news. ‘Range 
news”’ found devotees in 60 boys and 36 girls. ‘‘Locals’’ appealed 
to 20 boys and 53 girls. “Sports” were a favorite with boys, 53 
boys and 4 girls expressing an interest in such items. Only one 
lonely boy from the eighth grade was candid enough to acknowledge 
an interest in the social column, and only 16 girls reported as regular 
readers of matters social. ‘‘Editorials” were named by 12 boys 
and 9 girls. ‘Front page” appealed to 53 boys and 6g girls. — 
“Headlines,” “‘comics,”’ “jokes,” etc., were each named by a few. 
One boy read “Stocks,” another boy politics, and 1 boy and 5 girls 
enjoyed the advertisements. 
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Work with newspapers is being emphasized more than e ver since 
the issuing of this questionnaire. Boys especially are trying to keep 
abreast of what is doing. English teachers are finding that one of 
the biggest opportunities for their work lies in this direction. 
Actual study of the war by maps and daily papers has been estab- 
lished and will continue in a modified form after the war. Person- 
ally the writer feels that one of the fundamental requisites for good 
citizenship is education, and that that education which shall 
function for the highest quality of citizenship must have as one of 
its characteristics the habit of always reading the daily newspaper 
to keep in touch with what the nation and the world is doing day by 
day. The daily newspaper gives this information and gives it in 
the language that can be interpreted by the everyday reader. That 
pupil who becomes a habitual reader of the newspaper will become 
independent of the premasticated thought of the soap-box orator. 

The daily paper, however, has its limitations. It must give 
the news while it is yet news, and often before the events have 
really shown the true worth of happenings. Then, too, longer 
articles have little place in the daily. It is useless here to discourse 
further on the difference between the daily and the periodical. 
Suffice it to say that each has its proper field, and that each serves 
much the same purpose in its own field. One question asked of the 
students was, ‘‘What magazines do you read regularly?” The 
results from the answers to this question are shown in Table ITI. 

The school has on its magazine racks the magazines which are 
starred. There are also a number of other magazines on the racks 
which are not mentioned by a single student. Some of the maga- 
zines which were not mentioned are of a technical nature and 
hence needed for reference. Some others are being dropped 
from our list because of a lack of interest on the part of the 
pupils. Of course many pupils read certain magazines occasionally. 
Such magazines are not reported in this study. The matter of 
deciding whether or not some of the periodicals here named should 
be called magazines is avoided by simply giving what the pupil 
gave. Seventy-four different publications were named. The 
number of pupils choosing each varied from 1 for a great many to 
160 for the Literary Digest. Collier’s Weekly had 74 regular readers, 
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the Outlook 64, Popular Mechanics 60, Saturday Evening Post 45, 
Youth’s Companion 40, Ladies’ Home Journal 38, American 33, 
Leslie’s 32, American Boy 30, St. Nicholas 27, World’s Work 
24, Delineator 23, Review of Reviews 19, Life 17, Woman’s World 
15, Pictorial Review 11, and all others 10 or less. 

Thirty of the magazines named are on our magazine racks; 
44 of those mentioned are not. The former were mentioned 682 
times, while the latter were mentioned only 231 times. Three of 
the latter group, Saturday Evening Post, Leslie’s, and the American 
Boy, make up 107 or almost one-half of the total for the magazines 
which the school does not furnish. Since the issuing of this ques- 
tionnaire the Literary Digest has been introduced into the English 
classes for intensive study. In thé Senior year much time is spent 
in a general study of magazines, and more or less of this work is 
carried on throughout all years. In the magazine, as in the daily, 
we feel that much of the best material for English and practical 
civics is to be found. A summary of the results of this study is to 
be made available to the pupils for their further guidance in reading. 

In his recent book Methods of Teaching in High Schools Professor 
S. C. Parker says: 


One of the most important services the high school can perform is to 
introduce students to the writers of the best current fiction who will continue 
to be producers of such literature for five or ten years after the students in 
question have graduated from high school. If students are thus started to 
read worthy books by active contemporary authors while in school, they will 
be given a basis for selecting, from the overwhelming mass of new fiction which 
is being printed, those works which are admitted by many competent judges 
to be as good as any English fiction which was written in the past. Progressive 
teachers of English are interested in preparing reading lists which include such 
contemporary fiction to serve as guides to high-school students. 


The Hibbing schools have an exceptionally well-equipped library 
under the care of a trained librarian. The library work has become 
so heavy that an assistant is now necessary. The library is open 
from 8:00 A.M. until 5:00 P.M., except for a half-hour at noon. Of 
course books may be checked out for outside reading. Book lists 
are posted in conspicuous places by the English teachers. All 
pupils are required to read at least some books which shall be chosen 
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from these lists. The intention is to direct the reading of pupils 
toward some writers who will appeal to them. 

One of the questions asked was, ‘‘ What book that you have read 
do you like best ?’’ The answers to this query are here reported. 
All books that received more than two choices are shown in Table 
IV. Those books which were named by only one or two pupils 
are given later. 

Empey’s Over the Top ranked first, being chosen by 19 boys and 
14 girls representing every grade in the school. Tom Sawyer was 
a close second, 21 boys and 9 girls naming it. The Call of the Wild 
received a total of 16 choices, and Little Women appealed to 14 girls 
of the lower years. One of the rather unexpected rankings was 
that of Walden, which was the favorite of 1 boy and 6 girls. We 
were also surprised that 8 of the upperclass girls chose Jane Eyre. 
In looking over the table one can but be impressed by the fact that 
so many of the favorites are from the so-called worth-while books. 
The following books are actually studied in the classroom: Walden, 
The Man without a Country, Treasure Island, Silas Marner, and 
Ivanhoe. Apparently, for the pupils choosing these books, the 
English class work in literature had not all been drudgery. A total 
of 94 boys and 115 girls expressed no preference for any book. 
These pupils were fairly evenly distributed throughout the different 
years. In the answers 226 different books were named; 37 of these 
were named twice, 155 once, and the others the numbers-of times 
shown above. 

The names of those chosen twice follow, the numbers in par- 
enthesis representing the grades choosing: North of Fifty-three 
(11, 12), When a Man’s a Man (11), John Halifax, Gentleman 
(9, 11), Girl of the Limberlost (9, 11), Les Misérables (7, 11), The 
Crisis (10, 11), The Spy (9, 12), Zane Grey’s romances (12), Old 
Curiosity Shop (10), “Little Colonel Series” (8, 10), Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine (7, 10), fairy stories (7, 10), Forest Runners (7, 
10), The Varmint (9, 10), Poe’s tales (7, 9), The Girls at College (9), 
Private Peat (8, 9), Border Legion (7, 9), With a Yankee in the 
Trenches (7, 8), Last of the Mohicans (8, 9), Penrod (8), Three in a 
Camp (7, 8), Story of My Life—Helen Keller (7, 8), Captains Cour- 
ageous (8), Jesse James (8), detective stories (8), Alger books (8, 9), 
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Kazan (7, 8), Bears of Blue River (8), Camp Fire Girls (7), Texas 
Blue Bonnet (7), Dandelion Cottage (7), Mlle Miss (7), Sinking of 
the Steamship “ Titanic” (7), Mark Tidd (7). 

The books which were named but once were distributed as 
follows: 

Twelfth-grade girls: East Lynne, Scott’s works, Fanny Herself, 
“K,” Pride and Prejudice, Bow of Orange Ribbon, Spiritual Clinique, 
Story of Julia Page, The Iron Woman, The Little Comrade, Tale of 
Two Cities. 

Twelfth-grade boys: Scarlet Letter. 

Eleventh-grade girls: The Moonstone, Julius Caesar, Adam’s 
Garden, Seventeen, Vanity Fair, We Can’t Have Everything, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Amateur Gentleman, Emma, Sense and Sensibility, Adam 
Bede, Louisa M. Alcott books. 

Eleventh-grade boys: Lady of the Lake, The Man Trail, Prisoner 
of Zenda, John Barleycorn, Rex Beach’s books, A Hardy Norseman. 

Tenth-grade girls: Rhymes of a Red-Cross Man, Polly of the 
Hospital Staff, In Desert and Wilderness, Prudence of the Parsonage, 
Bride of Lammermoor, Harvester, Mother, Ann of Avonlea, Merchant 
of Venice, The Melting Pot, Soldiers of Fortune, Just David, Florence 
Nightingale, Darrell of the Blessed Isles, Elsie books, Enoch Arden, 
Lena Rivers, Girl at His Billet. 

Tenth-grade boys: Wolf Breed, The U.P. Trail, Boy Scouts of 
the Black Eagle Patrol, Real American in Romance, At Good Old 
Siwash, Biographies of Great Men, Desert Gold, The Prodigious 
Hickey, The Last of the Duanes, An Amazing Interlude, Swiss Family 
Robinson, Potash and Perlmutter. 

Ninth-grade girls: Open Boats, Martie the Unconquered, Grau- 
stark, Four Hundred, The Golden Silence, Calvary Alley, Little Men, 
Ramona, Dicken’s works, Birth of a Nation, Winning of Barbara 
Worth, A Daughter of the Rich, The Maxwell Mystery, The Whistling 
Mother, Girl from Devonshire, Isabel Carlton, A Girl in Ten Thousand, 
The Fighting Men. 

Ninth-grade boys: Lives of great Americans, The Business 
Adventures of Billy Thong, The Fast Mail, Texan Scouts, Nan of 
Music Mountain, Peanut the Cub-Reporter, Rolf in the Woods, Under 
Cover, Garton Olaf, The Young Trailers, Boy Scout books. 
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Eighth-grade girls: Uncle Remus, Secret Garden, Lost in a 
Jungle, Hans Brinker, Hoosier School Boy, Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 

Eighth-grade boys: The Talisman, On the Trail of the Sioux, 
Boy Allies Under Two Flags, Cab and Caboose, Gretier the Strong, 
The Purple Sage, Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, Young 
Farmer, Boy’s Life of Edison, White Fang, Balser and the Bears. 

Seventh-grade girls: Emmeline, Daddy Long Legs, Dri and I, 
Peg o’ the Ring, Uncle Sam’s Secrets, Nicholas Nickleby, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, A Lieutenant under Washington, Molly Brown’s Senior Days, 
Uncle Sam’s Business, Longfellow’s poems, In the Camp of Corn- 
wallis, Three Colonial Boys, ‘“‘Tomlinson Series,” Black Beauty, 
Freckles, Lester’s Luck, Kristy’s Rainy Day Party, Three Marguerite 
Manforts, The Adopting of Rosa Marie, Cinder Pond, Patty at College, 
The Story of Betty, Washington’s Young Aides, Laddie, Children’s 
Hour, Rebecca. 

Seventh-grade boys: On the Edge of the War Zone, The Wolf 
Hunters, The Fullback, Three Years in the Navy, Ambulance No. 10, 
The Two Spies, Silver Island of Chippewa, Lost Express, Four Great 
Americans, King Arthur, The Grip of Evil, Young Acrobat, On the 
War Path, Tales of the Great War, Boy Scouts of the Northern Wilds, 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Arabian Nights, Boy Scout’s Handbook, 
Tom Swift, The Quest of the Fish-dogskin, Four American Inventors, 
Tecumseh’s Braves, One Hundred Famous Americans. 

In going over the list chosen by the seventh- and eighth-graders, 
one finds many suggestions of American historical or biographical 
books. This is probably due to the fact that outside reading was 
being emphasized in the seventh- and eighth-grade history classes; 
in fact, extra credit was being given for such reading. The seventh- 
graders were especially enthusiastic over such reading at about the 
time this questionnaire was issued. According to Table I, 89 out of 
167 seventh-graders came from foreign-speaking homes. Is this 
interest in Americans and American life not an indication of the 
Americanization of the youth from those homes? Is it not a sign 
of true progress that apparently none of the books chosen are of a 
nature to lead to the reign of aristocracy rather than of democracy ? 

Certain changes are taking place within the school because of 
this study. Earlier mention has been made of the extended use of 
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the daily newspaper and of the revision of the magazine list. In 
the matter of book lists there is to be a greater revision. Many 
books which have been chosen by the pupils were on teachers’ 
book lists. Many worth-while books which were chosen were not 
on those lists. Several books were chosen which we do not want 
to put on those lists. Needless to say, we do plan to add the worth- 
while choices to the list. A greater change is contemplated, how- 
ever. It is planned to have pupils report either weekly or monthly, 
on a regular form, the books or parts of books which they have read 
during the week or month, and their impressions of the books. At 
the end of the year we shall then check these reports with our book 
lists and be ready to cast out “dead timber”’ from our lists, to place 
more emphasis on the reading of really good books which have been 
neglected, and to add not only “ first-choice’ books but any others 
which the pupils have really enjoyed and which are of such a nature 
as to warrant their addition. In this way we hope to secure a good 
working book list that will bring results because of its appeal to 
adolescents of our own immediate community and because of the 
genuine worth of the books of which it is composed. 

In conclusion, we repeat that in our opinion the habitual reading 
of the daily newspaper, the magazine, and good books is one of the 
surest sources of good English and at the same time is one of the 
greatest factors in developing a high type of citizenship among 
individuals coming from foreign as well as American homes. The 
school may well consider one of its greatest tasks to be the guidance 
of its pupils into proper reading habits. Such habits can be estab- 
lished through the teaching of the daily paper, the magazine, and 
the book list. The Report of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for 1918 offers much with regard to the use 
of the library for such work. 


SPECIFIC AIMS IN THE LITERATURE COURSE* 


G. EUNICE MEERS 
North High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Last year at the November meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Miss Esse V. Hathaway read a history 
of the building of a course in English in the Des Moines schools. 
I have been asked to report progress in our work, especially in 
the literature course. The past year has been a hard one in which 
to arrive at any specific goal, for in Des Moines, as elsewhere, 
there have been unexpected interruptions. An enforced vacation 
of six weeks on account of Spanish influenza and all the sudden 
and necessary demands of war time have turned us away from our 
even line of life. Nevertheless we feel that we have made some 
progress in the building of our course of study, though as yet we 
are working on the foundation of the structure. 

The old-time course in literature was astonishingly like some 
of our famous “‘patent medicines’’—good for every ailment; and 
the results of taking such a course quite similar to the results of 
taking that old-time “cure-all.”” Some of the sturdiest consti- 
tutions survived with no markedly bad effects, while some 
susceptible, sensitive natures—but why carry the figure farther ? 

The work of making specific aims in a literature course is not 
an easy matter. The field is so broad, the material so diversified, 
the people who work with it so different in their views of it, and 
the children who are led to it, into it, through it—choose your own 
preposition—so different in their needs that it is hard to say that 
this or that is our aim. The more specific the aim, the greater 
the probability of varied opinions. But this is the age of peace 
conferences, and miracles of agreement are sometimes reached. 

Most introductions to literature textbooks and classics sum- 
marize (usually for the benefit of the teacher and from the 
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viewpoint of the teacher) the aims of that particular course. In 
general, these summaries are much alike. The aims are threefold: 
(a) to teach the pupil to read with intelligence, (6) to broaden 
his field of knowledge, and (c) to give him a greater appreciation 
of that formidable thing called “‘literature’—formidable to the 
boy or the girl because it has so little real pleasure in it, and 
because the joy in the story is tied hand and foot with such things 
as similes, metaphors, periodic sentences, and essential qualities 
of composition. Once upon a time I asked a wide-awake young 
high-school girl if she knew anything about the story of Paradise Lost. 

“Story!” she ejaculated in amazement. “I didn’t know it 
was a story!”” Then she added hopefully, “But I can give you 
five of the best similes Milton uses in Book I.” 

I am not condemning the usual aims stated for the high-school 
classic. They are good, but they lack in definiteness. Just what 
shall be the method of procedure in teaching a boy to read Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Autobiography with intelligence? Does it mean 
that he must look up religiously every word he does not know ? 
Or that he be able to explain every historical reference? Or 
that he have the ability to pick out the essential thought of each 
paragraph or section and make an outline? And how is that 
boy to be taught to appreciate the Autobiography as literature ? 
By finding the figures of speech and the loose or periodic sentences ? 
Perhaps! But if he studies it that way the chances are that he 
will never read it again of his own choice. So far as he. is 
concerned the thing is drained dry, and dry it will be forever. 

In these days life, even at best, is most complex. Why should 
we add another complexity for the young person of high-school 
age? Why not simplify some of the puzzles by having him look 
at them through the medium of a great expression? Literature is 
a reflection of life. Each great work of art is a unit which in its 
entirety lays bare the principles governing it. Why cumber it 
then with details? The average pupil will need the big truth, 
and will remember that only. The exception, who wishes to make 
literature his life-work, will of his own accord study methods and 
devices for effectiveness. (Please remember, I am speaking of the 
literature course, not the composition course.) 
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Not long since, a prominent educator who was speaking to a 
group of English teachers classified all aims possible in their work 
under some such headings as the following: (a) social—vocational, 
(6) personal—avocational, (c) moral—humanitarian. Then he left 
the subject as if the whole situation were forever solved. A young 
and inexperienced teacher who sat near me exclaimed in dis- 
appointed perplexity to her companion, “Well, what does all 
that have to do with the Iliad? Or Poe’s Tales? Just what 
am I to do with them ?” 

The lecturer’s points were good. They were comprehensive. 
They covered practically every aim an English teacher could 
have, though they covered equally well every aim any teacher in 
any other subject might possibly have too. In fact, they were 
broad enough to be slighted altogether by some teacher who was 
particularly interested in metaphors and similes and who had no 
path marked out for the goal she was to reach. 

But why can such a path not be marked out? Why could not 
a course be planned to train the pupil for those three dual phases 
of life? Undoubtedly many supervisors and leaders in English 
work are groping toward that end, but the secret of that perfect 
plan still eludes them. Just where is it best to emphasize the 
social-vocational needs, to make the boy and the girl think and 
plan for the place they will take in the community as workers ? 
When and how can the English course develop the individuality 
of the boy and the girl and make them wise and independent in 
their choice of pleasures? How can their moral natures be so 
awakened that they will be decent, agreeable, helpful citizens 
with whom to live? To do these things consistently, with no 
undue emphasis or neglect, is the great problem. But still far 
in the future seems that utopian time when the ideal course in 
English will fit in as a perfect part of the perfect educational 
system. Until then we shall have to be content with piecework 
and trust to all-wise fate or Providence to weld the pieces into 
some sort of unity. I have no scheme or plan to offer for working 
out the entire course. It is of two or three specific lines of reading 


that I wish to speak today. 
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The first great aim in the literature course is a training for 
citizenship by a study of our national ideals embodied in the 
writings of our American authors, our race ideals as set forth by 
the great writers of Anglo-Saxon origin, our universal ideals as 
we find them in any great work of literary art. In a course in 
American literature such a training is comparatively easy, for 
American literature is so evidently a reflection of our history as a 
nation that it is not easy for the pupil to stray far from the back- 
ground of his reading. The field of English literature is so much 
broader, the material so much more varied, that one has to keep 
his eye constantly on his goal, or he will stray into interesting 
though less important by-paths. 

The great world-war has made possible and necessary a very 
specific course in training for citizenship. There is such an abun- 
dance of reading-material that our greatest difficulty will be the 
selection of what is suitable. Last year we planned and used a 
course which proved interesting and helpful. It has had to be 
modified since the signing of the armistice and of course will have 
to be changed decidedly for next year. The time given to the 
work was limited to a few minutes of the regular recitation period 
several times a week. The material for the reading was taken 
from newspapers, magazines, and collections of patriotic speeches 
and addresses, such as the Forum of Democracy and Democracy 
Today. Sometimes the reading was done outside of class and 
reported to the group, and sometimes it was read to the class by 
a pupil or by the teacher or given in general discussion. As the 
course was primarily for a presentation of ideals technical English 
work was avoided. | 

The plan had four divisions or steps: The first was a history 
of the world-war, the causes, and the countries involved. The 
pupil acquainted himself with such oft-recurring terms as 
“kultur,” “allies,” “Central Powers,” “ Mittel Europa,” and “the 
sick man of Europe.” Suggested readings included Prussianism 
—Aims of the Germans in Their Own Words (‘‘Red, White, and 
Blue Series’’), ““Now the War Has Come,” by Winston Churchill, 
and “The Belgians’ Plea to the President.” The second step 
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covered America’s entrance into the war, her preparation, and 
part. Some of the readings were ‘The Fag Day Address,” “The 
Request for a Grant of Power,” “A World League for Peace,” 
and ‘‘The War Message” by Wilson, ‘‘Why We Are at War” 
by Lane, and “The Plain Dictates of Our Duty” by Asquith. 
The third step attempted to get at the meaning of “‘democracy”’ 
and something of its development in America: (a) our ancestors’ 
idea of it as expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Preamble to the Constitution; (b) Washington’s idea of it as 
explained by Cleveland’s “Message of Washington”; (c) Lin- 
coln’s idea in the ‘Gettysburg Address”; (d) our own idea told 
in the words of Wilson in ‘‘What Democracy Means Today.”’ 
The last step, ‘‘Applied Democracy, or Responsible Citizenship,”’ 
aimed to bring home to the individual the ideals expressed by our 
acknowledged leaders. A survey of specific work done in the 
Great War for democracy naturally led, first, to an acquaintance 
with the government measures, such as the draft, the conserva- 
tion efforts, training camps, control of great industries, and, 
secondly, to the particular duty of each citizen. The selections 
read were “Our Responsibilities as a Nation” by Roosevelt, 
“America First” and “The Duties of Citizenship’ by Wilson, 
and “The Duties of the Citizen’”’ by Elihu Root. 

The whole course linked up nicely with composition work of 
varied types, and the frequent compaigns for War Saving stamps 
and Liberty Loan bonds. It also suggested a most interesting 
“War Information Exhibit,’ which was planned and carried out 
by the English classes. 

Another phase of ovr reading-course which can be very defi- 
nitely guided is the vocational reading. In the Des Moines high 
schools we have a specific aim for each year, and it is required that 
every pupil read at least one book from a given list each semester. 
The methods of reporting vary. 

In recognition of the general idea that the ninth grade is usu- 
ally the period marked by a love of adventure and of the heroic 
an attempt has been made to reach the boys and girls by bringing 
to their notice remarkable instances of success past and present. 
From the biographies of successful men and women the pupil 
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may draw his conclusions as to traits of character necessary for 
success. Then he is asked to write his own autobiography as a 
preliminary step to self-analysis. He is usually amazed and rather 
serious when he is asked to sum up this self-analysis in two 
columns: the one, a list of his habits and traits that will help 
him to be successful in life; the other, a list of his habits and 
qualities that will hinder him in attaining success. The suggested 
reading-list for this year includes: 
Bolton: Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
Successful Women 
Leaders among Men 
Faris: Winning Their Way 
Hale: Lights of Two Centuries 
Keller: The Story of My Life 
Lorimer: Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 
Marden: Getting On 
Pushing to the Front 
Winning Out 
How They Succeeded 
Talks with Great Workers 
McCabe: Great Fortunes and How They Were Made 
Meadowcroft: The Boy’s Life of Edison 
Morris: Heroes of Progress in America 
Parton: Captains of Industry 
Stowe: Lives and Deeds of Self-made Men 
In the tenth grade the reading directs attention to the kinds 
of work open to men and to women and the opportunities of the 
various trades and professions. Occasional visits to the various 
industrial plants in his community and a little thoughtful obser- 
vation will soon lead the pupil to decide at least what he does 
not wish to do. In the reading-list is a set of pamphlets giving 
the requirements, opportunities, and the places where the best 
courses are offered for the following trades and professions: medi- 
cine, agriculture, law, printing, engineering, masonry, iron and 
steel work, electricity, plumbing, carpentry, architecture, and 
railroading. Other suggested books are: 
Bailey: The Country Life Movement 
Training of Farmers 
Bennett: Journalism for Women 
Lasalle and Wiley: Vocations for Girls 
McCullough: Engineering as a Profession 
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Reeves: Manual for Aspirants for a Commission in the U. S. Army 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
Vocation for the Trained Woman 
Marden: Choosing a Career 
Miinsterberg: The Choice of a Vocation 
Parsons: Choosing a Vocation 
In the eleventh grade emphasis is put upon college oppor- 
tunities and vocational ethics. With the idea fresh in his mind 
from his tenth year’s reading that he does not wish to be an 
untrained worker in a “‘blind-alley” job the pupil naturally turns 
his thought to possibilities of training. For what? Why? Money? 
Fame? That will be the motive first, but soon will come a new 
idea—that the well-trained man or woman can be of service to 
the world. Here is a good place to look about to see what men 
and women and firms are most sucessful. What ones? Why, 
those that have won the confidence of the public and that serve 
best. Some of the books to be read at this time are: 
Cooper: Why Go to College? 
Crawford: The Girl in America and the Institutions Which Make Her 
What She Is 
Hyde: The College Man and the College Woman 
Marden: The Exceptional Employee 
Training for Efficiency 
The Young Man Entering Business 
Palmer: Why Go to College? (Girls) 
Roosevelt: A Square Deal 
Stockwell: Essential Elements of Business Character 
Working One’s Way through College 
Yale University: Morals in Modern Business 
The theme for the twelfth grade is social and civic ethics. 
The time for graduation is nearing. The boy and girl are either 
going out into the business world or into further training. Most of 
them have decided what kind of work they are going to do in life. 
But is business the end and aim of all training, or is there more 
to life than that? Surely a man must be a helpful, agreeable 
person in the home, in the neighborhood, in the city, in the nation. 
He must understand “how the other half lives’ and be ready 
to help as his larger opportunities give chance. He must be a 
good citizen—a good American! Some helpful books for the 


student in the twelfth grade are: 
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Addams: The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets 
Gulick: The Efficient Life 

Babson: The Future of the Working Classes 

Riis: The Making of an American 

Taft: Four Aspects of Civic Duty 

Seiner: On the Trail of the Immigrant 

Van Dyke: The Spirit of America 

Beveridge: Work and Habits 

Jordan: The Nation’s Need of Men 

Richmond: The Good Neighbor in the Modern City 


The whole vocational reading-plan fits in easily and conven- 
iently with the composition course and may be the source of some 
most interesting work in that line. 

I have said nothing so far of pleasure as a specific aim in the 
literature course. That ought to be an inseparable part of it, 
and with pleasure comes appreciation. Nor have I given acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of technical English as a particular aim for 
the literature course. That, it seems to me, should be left largely 
to the work in composition, though one should not avoid seeing 
or mentioning devices for effectiveness if an understanding of those 
devices will help to make clear the meaning of the speech, essay, 
poem, or story under consideration. To enlarge one’s store of 
knowledge is the inevitable result, not an aim, of the reading- 
course. That knowledge, if gathered for some definite purpose 
and directed to some worthy objective, is valuable. Otherwise 
it is useless lumber. A literature course made up of miscellaneous 
readings (I do not see how it can properly be called a course under 
such circumstances) is like an old-fashioned patchwork quilt. It 
takes a lot of time to get it done, and the result is far from beau- 
tiful. I never look upon a “‘crazy-quilt,” but that I am at once 
seized with a panicky, dizzy feeling—a ‘‘brainstorm”’ as it were. 
The patchwork literature course affects mein the same way. Self- 
preservation impels flight from either. Every semester’s work 
should have a definite aim and should be an integral part of the 
year’s work. The work of the year should be a block in the 
symmetrical structure of the four or five years. Then the pupil 


who has taken the course will have learned to think. And is not. 


power to think really the aim and end of education ? 


“BASEBALL” ENGLISH 


SARAH McLEAN MULLEN 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, California 


To make English alive and interesting in its application to 
daily needs is the constant problem of the English teacher. To 
stimulate the ordinary student to a recognition of the necessity 
of mastering this most important branch of high-school work is 
a constant struggle, so diversified is the material to be covered 
and, in many cases, so abstract. But to arouse the motor-minded 
lad, who is all for sports and manual work, if he likes any work 
at all, the study of English must be made most alluring. 

If my own experience is worth anything I wish to pass it on 
for the benefit of the teachers who have to deal with this type 
of lad in every high school of America. How to make him like 
English for its own sake ? 

A few terms ago I was placed in charge of a class of twenty- 
five boys chosen from the first three terms of high school, all of 
whom had failed at least once; the majority, two and three times; 
and one who had the distinction of having failed four times, twice 
in Bg and twice in Ag, after which he had been given the 
opportunity to try a completely different course and different 
teachers. 

What was to be done? Here were boys, not stupid, who were 
rapidly acquiring the habit of failure and acquiring with that 
also the dislike of English and the aversion to reading which 
prophesied failure in other subjects as well. 

My first assignment won the nickname which this class gained 
in the school, ‘The Baseball Class’’—though on the official program 
it was known as “The Opportunity Class in English,” promising 
to those students who did excellent work a blotting out of the old 
record with a passing grade and an additional grade in the present 
term’s work—for I chose Reach’s or Spalding’s Rules of Baseball 
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as our official textbook. There was no difficulty about each 
student providing himself with a textbook; the difficulty lay in 
preventing him from reading it all for one assignment. 

Then we carefully went through the book, reciting from a 
different section each day, never with the book open (it was not 
necessary), reproducing orally and in writing. Sometimes elabo- 
rate board drawings were made of the field and its distances 
marked. The ones with the most accurate knowledge were 
appointed assistants to the gymnasium teacher, with the special 
privilege of fifteen minutes off class period twice a week to mark 
the fields for the regular team. 

The section on equipment was supplemented by displays from 
sporting-houses of their baseball supplies. Their relative merits 
were discussed with great discrimination. Could those boys be 
made to talk in class? They could not keep still. Each day more 
exacting demands were made by the teacher in regard to posture, 
pronunciation, complete sentences, topic sentences, development 
by comparison, by contrast, by details of proof, etc., until the boys 
had mastered more principles of exposition than they had ever 
imagined to exist in a textbook. 

When the section on rules for play was reached the lesson 
was assigned carefully, the rules read even more carefully, and the 
value of words discussed. Definitions were assigned for outside 
study work. For class recitation, however, problems in possible 
plays and situations were given, one after another, and the boys 
were required to determine what the play should be and what 
points or errors should be scored. Thus the necessity for accurate 
study of meanings was instilled. 

After the textbook was exhausted the boys were asked to write 
a newspaper account of a local ball game, complete with an official 
scoresheet. And when the principles of a newspaper story had 
been thoroughly discussed and digested an assignment was made 
of a story with a plot based upon a baseball game. 

Letters were written, both business and personal, with base- 
ball as their keynote. Arrangements for games, protests to league 
officials, requests for information, accounts of games, all furnished 
material. 
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Last of all was added the account of the initial game of the 
league from various viewpoints: that of an old man whose boy 
was pitching his first big-league game, of a girl who knew nothing 
of the game, of a small boy with a volume of slang expressions 
viewing the game from the fence, of a policeman on duty, and of 
the umpire relating the results afterward. 

Thus the principles of different types of literature were taken 
up and discussed, various phases were studied, and the results 
corrected or edited in class whenever possible. 

Of course a great many exercises in punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and correct usage had to be given. These were almost all 
done at the blackboard, for two reasons: First, these boys, being 
motor-minded, could work better on large areas; thus the black- 
board had an advantage over paper and provided them with an 
outlet for physical energy. Second, it made the correction of 
mistakes an exercise for all, not a ‘“‘test of the teacher’s ability 
to discover the errors and decorate them with red ink.” This I 
found had been the boys’ notion of correction in their former 
classes. 

To keep their interest alive I watched the boys closely and, 
like the wise mother of today who has learned that ‘‘don’t’’ is 
not half so valuable as a diversion of attention to something worth 
while, long before the boys of themselves were tired of baseball 
I began reading good short stories to them, commenting very little 
at first on their good qualities. They were very alert to anything 
that sounded like preaching. Sometimes the story was completed 
in class, but more often I contrived to stop with the ringing of the 
bell at the most exciting point of the story with the remark, “ Will 
one of you boys take this back to the library so that it will be 
ready for circulation?” The whole class often volunteered, for 
usually the volunteer would be allowed to take the book out 
immediately. 

Thus they were introduced to O. Henry, Kipling, De Maupas- 
sant, Richard Harding Davis, Poe, Burroughs, Mills, and Dr. 
Grenfell (supplemented with photographs and trophies from the 
Arctic). All were short-story writers, as you may see at a glance, 
but these boys were not ready for long-continued discourses even 
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in fiction. They had not learned to read with that steady 
concentration and silent enjoyment that marks the student. 

The newspaper was introduced into the class and current 
events given as practice in public speaking. Finally the subject 
of “Abolition of Billboards” became so insistent in its repetition 
for discussion that a debate was organized and the final teams 
chosen by competition. 

The reward of the year was a visit to a film production of a 
famous classic, and this resulted in the production of a complete 
scenario of The Chief Operator, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, which 
the boys worked out in detail. 

At the end of the semester I realized that in no other class had 
I covered so large a variety of material or succeeded so well in 
reaching the individuals. 

The record of the boys is in itself a vindication of this radical 
break in the system of English instruction. Every boy in that 
class, it is needless to state, passed, all but three making suffi- 
ciently high grades to warrant the name “Opportunity.” Since 
that time only one has dropped below grade. He failed in work 
based on classic myths but made good when given American 
speeches in the same term. They have not always made recom- 
mended grades, it is true, but they no longer fail, and most of 
them are now well known to the school librarian as “regulars” 
and to all the school as authorities on baseball. 

I have been asked at the English Association meetings if any 
teacher could do this? The answer is obvious: It is not likely 
that every English teacher knows baseball as well as English, 
but in every high school there is a teacher who does know as well 
as English some one thing which may be used as a common 
ground on which to meet such boys. 


FORMAL AND FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


MARGARET McLAUGHLIN 
Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Missouri 


Formal, or technical, and functional grammar are difficult of 
definition because each includes a body of knowledge, or content, 
and a method of teaching that content. Grammar has been 
defined as ‘‘the science that treats of the principles that govern 
the correct use of language”; also as “the art of speaking and 
writing a language correctly.” We may say that formal grammar 
and functional grammar differ in a way indicated by these two 
definitions. We are teaching grammar as formal or functional 
according as we teach it from the science or the art side. This, 
however, is not sufficiently distinctive. The two differ specifically 
in (1) purpose, (2) content, (3) method. 

1. Purpose.—Those who advocate formal grammar teach it as 
the science of language, making its bearing upon correctness of 
speech incidental. They teach it primarily for the sake of the 
mental training; hence they declare themselves, in this regard 
at least, advocates of formal discipline. The purpose of functional 
grammar, as indicated by the name, is correction of speech. 

2. Content.—Since teachers who advocate formal grammar have 
the disciplining of the mind as their primary aim, they select 
content accordingly. Believing that the mind is trained by the 
study of a science in proportion as that science is logical and 
complete, they favor strongly the English grammar of the past, 
which was fashioned largely after the Latin grammar. As the 
Latin language is highly inflected its grammar is made up of a 
larger body of facts, rules, and principles than is English grammar. 
Our language is analytic, having only a few inflections that still 
persist. The fine appearance that English grammar has been 
able to make as a science is due to its having been fashioned after 
the Latin grammar—not only fashioned after it, but translated 
from it. Those who wish to teach formal grammar wish to ret ain 
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this large mass of Latinized material. They are influenced in 
this desire by their purpose. If the study of the science of lan- 
guage disciplines the mind—as in their opinion it does—the more 
considerable the body of the science, in reason, the greater the 
discipline derived from the study. This accounts for the fact 
that the advocates of formal grammar prefer the grammar of a 
highly inflected language. Those who advocate functional gram- 
_ mar wish to teach only such facts and principles as apply to Eng- 
lish. Indeed they go farther and say that formal grammar, 
properly taught, is a reflective study of language, that pupils in 
the grades have reached a stage of maturity that makes profitable 
a study, not of all the facts and principles of English, but only 
of such facts and principles as are necessary in daily speech, and 
that the finer points of our language have no place in a grammar 
intended for the grades. It follows then that the content of 
functional grammar is much simpler than the content of formal 
grammar. The fulness of the content of the latter is shown in 
the case of nouns, nouns being declined with as much care in all 
three cases as if they had three different forms instead of two, 
one for the nominative and objective and one for the possessive. 
This is done in spite of the fact that the possessive is the only 
case of nouns that gives trouble. 

3. Method.—Functional grammar usually differs from formal 
as much in method as in purpose and content, though this is not 
necessarily true. The teacher of functional grammar tries all 
the time to impress upon her pupils that their speech must be 
governed by the laws of good usage, and that they have been 
applying these laws since they began to speak. She helps the 
pupils evolve these laws from their own speaking and writing, and 
shows them how to become more discriminating in the correction 
of their own errors. Functional grammar demands that the child’s 
time and energy be given to the study and application of those 
facts of grammar that will make him a better writer and speaker. 

The statement above made, that functional grammar usually © 
differs from formal grammar as much in method as in purpose 
and content, may lead one astray. As a matter of fact one lesson 
of a series might be the same in formal and functional teaching. 
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Take this example: A teacher is introducing her pupils to the 
comparison of adjectives. By the use of material with which the 
pupils are familiar the teacher has them reach the generalization 
that when we compare two persons or things we add er to the 
adjective or use more with it; when we compare three or more 
persons or things, we add est to the adjective or use most with it. 
These grammatical facts are drawn from the pupils by means 
of an inductive lesson. Then these facts are fixed by application 
to various sentences, so that a rule that the pupils have been 
following instinctively perhaps is brought into their consciousness 
and held there. So far this inductive lesson may be a part of 
either functional or formal grammar. However, the use that is 
made of the generalization reached through this inductive lesson 
is different in the two cases. The formal-grammar teacher feels 
that she has already derived the chief good from the lesson, as 
the children have had a certain amount of mental training in the 
process. She may make a further use of the generalization or 
she may not. The functional-grammar teacher, on the other 
hand, is now just ready to use the material the children have 
brought into their consciousness. Every mistake they make in 
the comparison of adjectives is a problem to be referred to the 
class for solution. A functional-grammar teacher may introduce 
her rules by induction or by deduction, but the chances are that 
she sees that the former will produce much better results, as it 
gives the child a proprietary interest in the rule that he can never 
have through deductive teaching. Inductive teaching is much 
more likely to be used by the teacher of functional grammar than 
by the teacher of formal grammar. This is due to the difference 
in the purpose of the two teachers. 

The question of importance for us is, What will be the results 
when formal grammar is supplanted by functional grammar in 
our grade schools? There will be many results, all good, the 
following being perhaps the most important: On the part of 
textbook writer and of teacher there will be a clearer definition of 
purpose, a wiser choice of content, and a further rationalization 
of method; for the pupil of the grades grammar will become a 
vital and interesting subject. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A “NOVEL” PARTY 


Early this spring I gave a “ Novel” Party to a group of high-school 
seniors at the end of a quarter spent in studying the novel. We had 
read together and discussed in class: Silas Marner, Cranford, and 
Margaret Sherwood’s The Worn Doorstep; and we knew fairly well 
through oral reports about twenty others which had been outside 
reading for the group during the quarter. 

The invitations asked each to come as a well-known character in 
one of the three books which we knew intimately; and, to avoid con- 
fusion and repetition, indicated which character each was to repre- 
sent. They understood also that I was to be the Widow Forrester 
(of Cranford) and that this would be the usual annual celebration of 
my wedding anniversary. 

They were enthusiastic from the moment they received their invita- 
tions. Many of them re-read the books from cover to cover to get 
suggestions for their costumes, manners, and conversation; the town 
was scoured for old-fashioned bonnets, waistcoats, reticules, high-top 
boots, and the like; they spent hours, I presume, in making their secret 
preparations—for no one knew whom the others were to represent. 

It was a most unusual company that I greeted at the door—for 
they even wore appropriate outer garments; and from the first greeting 
to the last goodbye, no one forgot his own character, mine, or anybody 
else’s. So well were they costumed that I should have recognized each, 
at once, even had I not known beforehand. Nancy and Priscilla 
Lammeter wore their gray party dresses with coral beads and “ear 
droppers”; Godfrey Cass was in evening dress—with a swallow-tailed 
coat and dancing pumps; Mr. Crackenthorp wore clerical garb and the 
conspicuous stock; anyone would have known kindly, bustling Dolly 
Winthrop; Eppie wore her wedding dress—white with the “tiny sprig” 
of pink, and near her was Aaron Winthrop, very bashful and very much 
dressed up. Miss Pole, Miss Matty, Miss Jenkyns, Mrs. Jamieson, 
and Miss Betsy Barker were all outrageously gowned; Dr. Hoggins 
wore his creaking boots and had such an odor of drugs in his clothes 
that we could hardly sit near him. Signor Brunoni wore his yellow 
turban; Peter Jenkyns as “Aga” attracted all the ladies by his Indian 
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costume. The Worn Doorstep group was small but made up of very 
interesting personages. The heroine, the American girl, came dressed 
in her gardening clothes; Peter Snell had an empty sleeve and wore 
his German Iron Cross—and surprised us all by carrying a basket in 
which he had a “Belgian baby”; Madge, his wife, was never far from 
him, flourishing her broom. Marie and Henri, the Belgian lovers, 
were timid and very “bride-and-groomy” in appearance. Atom, the 
kitten (the smallest girl in the class), frisked about with astonishing 
whiskers and a remarkable tail; Don, the dog, and Puck, the pony, 
also enjoyed the humans’ party. 

After the introductions and a very merry half-hour spent in getting 
acquainted, the “novel” games began. First, to start things going, 
we drew slips of papers on which were written topics for a three-minute 
conversation and the name of the partner to share it. Dr. Kimble 
and Miss Deborah Jenkyns discussed “‘Whist and Preference’; Miss 
Pole and Priscilla Lammeter, ‘‘Husbands’’; Silas Marner and Miss 
Matty, “The Rearing of Children”; Mr. Holbrook and the heroine of 
The Worn Doorstep, “Tennyson’s Poetry”; andsoon. The discussions 
were animated, and as far as I could see, not one of them lost his own 
characteristic attitude. 

Then Peter Snell and Peter Jenkyns chose sides for a game of 
charades on the names of authors whose novels we had read in this 
class: Helen Hunt Jackson, Henry Sydnor Harrison, Jack London, 
Winston Churchill, Alfred Ollivant, Sir James Barry, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and Hamlin Garland. Some of them were very clever 
indeed. 

The third game was called “A Novel Romance.” They copied 
the story as I dictated it, understanding that the blanks were to be 
filled with the titles of novels we knew together through our study— 
all of them and no others. Here itis: _ 

Once upon a time there lived in a far distant country a beautiful 


F (Lorna Doone). Many suitors sought her 


English girl named 


hand. Among them were a dashing young Quaker (Hugh 
Wynne); a self-made man who had had a miserable childhood 
(Oliver Twist); a straight young army man who was called (The 


Captain of the Grey Horse Troop); an egoist in whom there were 
many fine qualities— (Queed); a young Englishman (David 
Copperfield), who had already had one sentimental love affair with a 
certain Dora; and a southerner with a drawl who called himself 
(The Virginian). With such a gallant following, who wouldn’t find 
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difficulty in making the all-important decision! Finally she chose——— 
(The Virginian) who never disclosed his real name. 

Then came the excitement of getting her “hope chest” ready. 
She engaged a weaver of some repute———(Silas Marner) who made 
all linens. A beautiful young Italian girl (Romola) embroidered 
every piece with (A Scarlet Letter). 

They were married one June day by (The Little Minister). 
Two of their Indian friends (Ramona) and (The Last of 
the Mohicans) were the only guests. Immediately after the ceremony, 
they answered (The Call of the Wild) and with their faithful 
dog (Bob, Son of Battle) they went to the mountains for a long 
honeymoon. 

On their return they moved to the quaint little town of-——— 
(Cranford), where they had bought a famous old house called 
(The House of Seven Gables). It was indeed a hard task to get the 
old house ready for o¢cupancy, but a very capable Englishman 
(Mr. Britling Sees It Through). He engaged a capable young English 
woman (Jane Eyre), who had formerly been a governess, to super- 
intend the cleaning and decorating, and she laughingly said that she 
had polished even (The Inside of the Cup). A worthy carpen- 
ter (Adam Bede) was engaged to repai (The Worn 
Doorstep). 

The happy pair surrounded by their many friends lived in——— 
(Cranford) until the end of their lives, so this cannot be called-———— 
(A Tale of Two Cities). 

At this point in the evening refreshments were served in Mrs. 
Forrester’s best style. One may have suspected from the refreshments 
served by the Cranfordians that they, too, knew a Hoover. At this 
party, there was cowslip wine (fruit punch with flowers which resembled 
cowslips floating around on top) and seed cakes (raisin and carraway 
seed cookies). The little maid Jenny, one of my friends pressed into 
service, assisted and entertained the company with yarns about the 
headless woman who frequents our lane. 

Then came the final game. Each group withdrew to a quiet corner 
where they planned the pantomime of a scene or incident in their story. 
The Silas Marner group presented the first picture in Part Two, in 
which nearly all of the characters are seen coming from church. The 
Cranfordians gave a clever presentation of the first performance of 
Signor Brunoni in the Hall. The Worn Doorstep group gave a typical 
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garden scene in which the entire household of “The Little House” 
had a part. 

The most remarkable success of the party was that each “kept 
his character” and apparently never lost sight of anybody else’s. Dr. 
Hoggins never forgot to talk a tone louder than anyone else and to 
say “A fig for his heels” when one of the Cranford ladies was near; 
Mrs. Crackenthorp made guinea-pig noises all evening; Aga Jenkyns 
sat cross-legged on the floor and mystified Miss Pole and Mrs. Jamieson 
with his yarns about India; he played jokes on everybody but “little 
Matty,” as he never failed to call her. Miss Pole told mysterious tales 
behind her fan, with eloquent raising of her eyebrows; Dolly Winthrop’s 
“Lord help ’em” was frequently heard; Priscilla harangued on her 
views of mankind and explained how to make cheese and meat pies; 
Miss Jenkyns had a volume of Samuel Johnson from which she read 
frequently to anyone whom she could torture for a few minutes; Mr. 
Holbrook and dear Miss Matty had long conversations about the past 
and also about his trip to Paris; and never did any one forget that 
Mrs. Forrester was slightly deaf! 

Perhaps you can see that no one had a better time than the hostess. 
It seemed like really meeting in actual life these dear old friends; and 
I’m sure that my high-school youngsters know and like them better 
than they did before. They seemed to share the keen regret I felt 
when I said goodnight to each, heard him say, ‘‘ Many happy returns 
of the day, Mrs. Forrester,” and saw him vanish into the story-book 


world again. 


State ScuHoor or InpustRIAL ARTS 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


RAE BLANCHARD 


EDITORIAL 


With a single exception the annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English has been held in Chicago. The 
Sn Sisiie Ninth Annual Meeting will be held in Boston. A 
special effort will be necessary on the part of many 
who have been present at almost all of the previous meetings. 
This effort was made when the Council met in New York and it 
should be made this year. 

The Council is and always has been representative. Its actual 
membership is distributed throughout the states. The papers 
and addresses given before it reflect the views and practices of 
progressive teachers in all sections. The Council is a clearing- 
house. It speaks for the country. 

Not the smallest value of the annual meeting is the opportunity 
afforded the individual to meet his colleagues from various states. 
Alabama exchanges notes with Indiana and New York. Friend- 
ships are cemented and a feeling of confidence and solidarity 
developed. 

The meeting in Boston will provide opportunity for unusual 
contacts. New England does not travel and has not been largely 
represented in the annual conventions, not even when the gathering 
was centered in New York City. Nevertheless the New England 
membership has always been large, and this year New England 
will be on hand. Boston is host. The leaders are active. The 
school authorities are co-operating and will urge English teachers 
to attend. Some of the most thoughtful and stimulating of the 
school and college teachers of the East will contribute to the 
program. ‘The opportunity for exchange of ideas is exceptional 
and must not be missed. 

Elsewhere in these columns will be found a forecast of the 
topics and speakers arranged for. The live topics of the times, 
it will be seen, are to the fore. Effort to reach the meeting place 
will be doubly repaid. Let the friends of good English-teaching 
rally in Boston. 
$°7 
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THE BOSTON MEETING 


As already announced, the ninth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will be held in Boston, November 24-26. 
The principal programs will be given in the lecture-room of the Boston 
Public Library. Rooms for section meetings will be provided in the 
Business Administration Building of Boston University. Headquarters 
will be established at the Brunswick Hotel, on the north side of Copley 
Square. Other hotels in the vicinity are the Victoria, the Vendome, 
the Copley Square, the Oxford, the Lexington, the Westminster, and 
the Copley Plaza. Comfortable rooms can also be secured at the Hotel 
Bellevue and at the Touraine. Prices for rooms range from $2.50 to 
$6 .0o a day in accordance with the location of the room and conven- 
iences provided. Those who contemplate attending the meeting should 
make reservations about the last week in October. 

The program of the meeting will be arranged in general as follows: 
Monday forenoon, a conference on the supervision of English teaching; 
Monday afternoon, a general session with addresses by President 
Thomas, Professor Irving Babbitt, of Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan; Tuesday forenoon, a 
general session will be held at which there will be addresses on the 
articulation of school and college by Professor Henry S. Canby, of 
Yale University, and Miss Emma Breck, of the University School in 
Oakland, California. A third paper, on the progress of the library 
movement in the United States, will be read by Miss Mary E. Hall, 
of the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, New York. Tuesday after- 
noon will be devoted to section meetings with chairmen as follows: 
the college section, Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; high-school section, A. B. Sias, West High School, Rochester, 
New York; teacher-training section, Charles S. Thomas, of the 
Cleveland Normal School; the section on extension teaching, Mr. Percy 
W. Long, of the State Department of Education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; library section, Miss Martha Pritchard, of the State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. The annual dinner will be held on 
Tuesday evening. The principal addresses will probably be given by 
Professor Bliss Perry, of Harvard University, on the subject of American 
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speech, and Franklin H. Sargent, of New York City, on the training of 
actors. Wednesday morning will be devoted to formal reports from 
the standing committees of the Council, and Wednesday afternoon to 
the meetings of important committees. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed at the section meetings and in the later sessions of the Council 
will be the place of objective measures of attainment, reading for students 
in vocational English, essentials in grammar and rhetoric, the organiza- 
tion of ‘‘good English clubs,” the extension of the work of the New 
England Association into definite districts, lists of plays suitable for use 
in schools and colleges, the humanistic Ph.D. degree, and specific 
objectives in the work in reading and literature. 

It is hoped that the return of peace may make possible a normal 
attendance. The Council has been noteworthy for the representative 
character of its annual gatherings. As a rule more than half the states 
of the Union are represented. The large attendance from the Middle 
West and even from the Far West at the convention in New York 
occasioned much comment. Without doubt all friends of the Council 
will rally to its support in these days of great opportunity and will see 
that the East, the West, and the South mingle freely in the first con- 
vention held in Boston. A warm welcome from the brethren in New 
England is assured. 


READINGS IN EXPOSITION 


The following list of readings to accompany the paper on “The 
Value of Journal and Letter Writing as an Introduction to a Freshman 
Course in Exposition Writing,’’ by Mrs. Helen B. Magee, in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Journal, was received too late to be published with 
the article and is here added for the convenience of those who may wish 
to carry out the ideas suggested by the writer: 


Fleming, Marjorie Diary and Letters (edited by MacBean 
and Brown) 
Winslow, Anna Green Diary and Letters 
Pepys Diary 
Austin, Jane Letters 
Carlyle, Jane Welsh Letters 
Chesterfield, the Fourth Earl of Letters to His Son 
Delany, Mary G. Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Delany 
Hazlitt, W. C. Letters of Charles Lamb 
Stevenson, R. L. Vailima Letters 
The House on the Marne 
Lockwood and Kelly Specimen Letters (Henry Holt) 


Lucas, E. V. The Gentlest Art 
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THE PERIODICALS 
AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR AMERICA 


In Educational Foundations for September appears an important 
article by Superintendent Frank P. Spaulding, of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
was first printed as one of the documents issued by the Educational 
Commission of the American Expeditionary Forces in Beaunne, France. 
The article is entitled “Educate America: A Complete After-the-War 
Program for the Advancement of Public Education.” After setting 
forth the necessity of a new and comprehensive educational program 
for the country, the author sets up three definite educational objectives: 
first, essential elementary knowledge, training, and discipline; second, 
occupational efficiency; third, civic responsibility. Concerning the 
first objective we are told that details are not necessary, inasmuch as 
everyone understands perfectly what is included in essential elementary 
knowledge, training, and discipline. From the few details given it is 
apparent that the writer has a broad point of view and includes in his 
scheme health-training, appreciation of art, and moral development, 
as well as the ordinary school skills and knowledges. The first objective 
is regarded as the indispensable basis of the other two and provides a 
preliminary training for both. In order to insure this training a school 
year of thirty-six weeks must be provided for; all pupils must remain 
in school at least until the age of twelve; standards of efficiency must 
be enforced in the case of both private and public schools; and teachers 
must be adequately trained and paid. 

The pursuit of the second and third objectives, occupational efficiency 
and civic responsibility, should be simultaneous and should immediately 
follow the attainment of the first objective. To make this possible two 
types of secondary schools will be necessary, namely, required full-time 
and continuation schools. In addition to these, moreover, there should 
be, according to Superintendent Spaulding, national civic institutes 
providing a full twelve-month of instruction, discipline, and training, 
to be carried on directly under the auspices of the national government. 
For this year of training all male youth of the land except those incapaci- 
tated should be mobilized by a complete draft carried out by the War 
Department. The whole purpose of this year of government control 
and direction should be educational in the broadest sense. Every 
student should be required to devote one-third to one-half of this time 
to exercises for physical development and to military training. The 
curricula for these centers should be prepared jointly by the Education 
and War Departments of the government. Finally, state universities 
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should be amply equipped to provide advanced educational opportunity 
for those willing and able to avail themselves of it. 

One of the first tasks of the new program should be that of the 
removal of illiteracy. The records show that of the 1,552,256 men * 
examined in the draft army, 386,196, or practically one-fourth, were 
found to be illiterate. So long as America is subject to large tides of 
annual immigration there will continue to be a large problem of adult 
elementary education. The estimated cost of such a program, exclusive 
of the national civic institutes, would probably be two and one-half 
billion dollars. In order to meet this cost education must necessarily 
be made a national concern. This means the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education in the national government, a department which 
shall be on a par with all other state departments, having a secretary 
at its head who is a member of the president’s cabinet. 

The far-reaching importance of Superintendent Spaulding’s “pro- 
gram”’ will be evident at a glance. It deserves much careful study and 
discussion and will doubtless receive it. 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


In the same number of Educational Foundations appears a brief 
summary of an address delivered by James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during the recent summer session on the 
topic, “Organization of Teachers.”” Dean Russell lays down the follow- 
ing principles upon which all such organizations should be founded: 
(1) “Every teacher in the organization must be 100 per cent American.” 
(2) “The work of the teacher must be professional in character and 
honestly performed.” (3) ‘The teacher who is a faithful servant is 
worthy of hishire.”” (4) “The organization must be honest and straight- 
forward in its dealings with the public.”” (5) ‘The organization should 
co-operate with every other group of citizens for the promotion of the 
public good and should avoid entangling alliances with anyone.”’ The 
last principle, Dean Russell thinks, is opposed to the entanglement of 
teachers’ associations with labor organizations. The teachers’ organiza- 
tion should take as its slogan, “‘ Friends with all, but allies of none.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The high schools of New York City have begun the publication of a 
bulletin called High Points, which with June, 1919, reached No. 6 of the 
first volume. Among the suggestive articles and notes in this number 
is a paper on “The Professional Training of Teachers of English,” by 
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Miss Helen L. Cohen, which was read before the National Council of 
Teachers of English at the New York convention. Miss Cohen opens 
her discussion by saying that the kind of preparation she discusses does 
not come under the head of what is commonly known as professional 
training. She gathered her material from the personal experience of 
some twenty teachers, who testified as to what had been of greatest 
value to them in their work. Among the testimonies are the following: 
“T was brought up in an atmosphere of books.” ‘The strongest 
influence was that of my father, who read a great deal with us aloud 
and to us.” Others referred to the advantages of well-organized 
departmental conferences, the supervision of efficient principals, courses 
in art and in singing, the writing of plays, and experience in acting. 
Miss Cohen concludes that the training of superior teachers of English 
begins in the nursery and continues through school and college courses, 
which are not, however, sufficient training in themselves, and proceeds 
by means of special professional training in schools for teachers and in 
enlightened co-operation and supervision in the school itself. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL READING 


Believing that enough has been said and that something should be 
done about the deficiencies of elementary-school reading, Superintendent 
E. N. Rhodes, of Winnetka, Illinois, set to work to devise and carry 
out a practical policy of improvement. Beginning in Novembet, 1917, 
he gave to the pupils of the intermediate grades of his schools the Gray 
Silent Reading Tests and in the following May, the Fordyce Reading 
Tests, to determine what advance in ability, ifany, had been made. The 
two tests were, of course, correlated. The showing was most gratifying. 
While the pupils started in November considerably below the attainment 
found in Grand Rapids and elsewhere, they rose in May far above this. 
The methods used in bringing about this happy result were principally 
as follows: teachers were trained in the technique of silent reading; 
pupils were taught to study relative values, select the most beautiful 
scenes, the best character sketches, the importance of facts, the most 
appropriate story to read to a lower grade; how to consult the index and 
table of contents; they were taught how to find the organization of 
thought of a selection; how to make paragraph headings and to formu- 
late questions covering the main points. A second principal means 
was that of greatly increased reading material. Classroom libraries were 
provided and children trained in the use of books in connection with their 
various studies. Through this increased experience in reading pupils 
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rapidly acquired habits of speed and comprehension. The definiteness 
of Mr. Rhodes’s plans commends them at once. His account will be 
found in the American Schoolmaster for April, 1919. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN ITALY 


English as a modern foreign language—so, of course, it is to the 
Italian—is discussed by Emilio Re in the February issue of Modern 
Language Teaching, the official organ of the (British) Modern Language 
Association. At first ‘the only English known in Italy was a small 
number of commercial terms. In the eighteenth century English 
began to be studied more thoroughly for its practical commercial uses 
and also for its literary or cultural value. Not a few Italian writers 
have been considerably influenced by English literature, especially 
in its romantic phases. About sixty years ago English first came into 
Italian government schools. In the lower commercial schools it is 
still taught narrowly, but in the higher commercial schools it is taught 
as a means of understanding the commercial and industrial life of 
England. In the higher general schools it is taught as a means of 
penetrating and comprehending Anglo-Saxon civilization. As a means 
of closer understanding between Italy and its Anglo-Saxon allies, the 
attention given to English has been decidedly increased: within a year 
ten chairs for the teaching of the English language and literature have 
been founded. The author urges that Anglo-Saxons make a corre- 
sponding effort to understand Italians. 


VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Bromley Smith, in his article on “Vocabulary Building” in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education for May, shows (1) that the 
traditional estimate of the average college Freshman’s vocabulary as 
1,200 words is far too low; (2) that the translation study of Latin seems to 
have a good effect upon vocabulary, especially upon its quality and 
upon knowledge of the meaning and spelling of words; (3) that a varied 
and dynamic environment with much opportunity for expressing ideas, 
conceptions, and feelings causes an increase of from 10 to 25 per cent 
in vocabulary; and (4) that the vocabulary already possessed by the 
Freshman consists chiefly of the common Anglo-Saxon words, the ones 
most useful to usall. For the direct enlargement of the college student’s 
vocabulary the author recommends (1) the teaching of synonyms and 
antonyms and (2) the use of “exercises that will compel the students 
to use the dictionary.”’ He has his own students define before the class 
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such words as courage, such ideas as the Monroe Doctrine or freedom of 
the seas; and finally—without argument—such theses as the world is 
growing better. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


A French Accuracy Notebook, compiled by E. Allison Peers, is issued 
by Dent in the “Modern Language Series” edited by Walter Ripman 
and sold in America by E. P. Dutton and Company—The Wisconsin 
Memorial Day Annual for 1919, compiled by O. S. Rice, supervisor of 
school libraries, and issued by the state Department of Education, 
contains a large number of illustrations of scenes in the Great War and 
narratives by soldiers.—The aims and purposes of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, the basis of the new American dye industry, are set forth in a 
pamphlet prepared by A. Mitchell Palmer, former alien property 
custodian, and may be obtained of the Custodian’s Office in New York 
City.—An illustrated program of a community pageant called “The 
Reconstruction of France,”’ produced by the pupils of the South High 
School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on June 12, may be had for ten 
cents by addressing the school.—Recent issues of school periodicals are 
The Pivot, issued by the Central High School of Newark, New Jersey, 
and the School Magazine of the Keene Normal Training School, Keene, 
New Hampshire. Both contain good work by pupils.—New bulletins 
of the Bureau of Education are entitled as follows: “Kindergarten 
Curriculum,” “Education in Germany,”’ “References on the Economic 
Value of Education,” ‘Educational Work in a Government Bureau,” 
“Commercial Education,” “Education im the Territories and De- 
pendencies,” ‘United States School-Garden Army,” “Educational 
Work of the Boy Scouts.”’—The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has added to its list of Opportunity Monographs the following: “Show- 
Card Writing,” “The Garment Trades,” “ Bee-Keeping,” “The Federal 
Civil Service as a Career,” “Farm Mechanics,” “Technical Agriculture 
as a Vocation,” “Photography, Photo Engraving, and Three-Color 
Work,” “The Practice of Optometry and the Training It Requires.” 
The same board has added to its Trade and Industrial Series a mono- 
graph called “Evening and Part-Time Schools in the Textile Industry 
of the Southern States.”-—From the headquarters of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces University have been received copies of several important 
addresses delivered at an educational conference held on Marchrs5. These 
include a foreword from President Poincaré, ‘‘ Memorandum on Educa- 
tion as an Item in the League of Nations,” “A Complete After-the-War 
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Program for the Advancement of Public Education,” by Frank E. 
Spaulding, “Society as a University,”’ by John Erskine, “The Principles 
of Democratic Government,” by William J. Newlin, and “Applied Arts 
and Education,” by George S. Hellman.—A monograph on Teachers’ 
Salaries in Michigan has been issued by the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, copies of which may be obtained from the secretary, J. B. 
Everett, Kalamazoo.—Twelve weeks’ work by an English class in the 
University of North Carolina resulted in the publication of a pamphlet 
called The Peace Treaty, including the constitution of the League of 
Nations. Address L. R. Wilson, director of the Extension Department. 
—The Parents’ and Teachers’ Association of the Ethical Culture School 
in New York has issued School and Home, the spring number of which 
is devoted to physical aspects of education.—S. A. Curtis, of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research of the Detroit public schools, is the author 
of A Tentative Course of Study in Spelling for Grades Two to Eight, and a 
series of general tests used during 1918 and 1919. Address the superin- 
tendent of schools.—The Fifth Annual Report of the Governors of Moose- 
heart, setting forth the activities of the school conducted by the Loyal 
Order of Moose, is of more than passing interest. Address the chairman, 
James J. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


A Second Book of Composition. By Tuomas H. Briccs and IsaBeL McKIn- 
NEY. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. 516. 
For the upper years of high school—a sequel to First Book in Composition by 
the same authors. 

The Modern Chesterfield—A Selection of Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. Edited 
by Ropert McMourpy. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. $1.50. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited by C. H. Warp. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. 319. 
Learning to Read. Primer, Books I, II, III, Manual. Revised edition. 

Chicago: Newson & Co., 1918. 


The Piper. By JosEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Pp. 212. $0.52. 

In the “Riverside Series” for schools, with notes. 

Marmion. By Str WALTER Scott. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Zetma E. Crark. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1919. Pp. 
290. $0.35. 

The notes include classified topics for study and composition. 

American Patriotism in Prose and Verse—1775-1918. Selected and edited 
by J. Mapison GaTHANy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 304. 
$0.32. 

In the “ Pocket Classics Series.” 

Education by Violence: Essays on the War and the Future. By HENRY SEIDEL 
CanBy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. $1.50. 

Mind and Conduct. By Henry R. MarsHatt. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1919. Pp. 236. $1.75. 

Lectures on philosophy delivered at Union Theological Seminary. Reflects 
the newer point of view in psychology. 

Man’s Supreme Inheritance. By F. Matrutas ALEXANDER. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. $2.00. 
“Conscious guidance and control in relation to human evolution in civilization.” 


Intelligent self-direction is set up as the end of education. 

Vergil and the English Poets. By EvizABETH NitcuHie. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1919. Pp. 251. $1.50. 

A dissertation for the doctor’s degree. 

Century Readings for a Course in American Literature. Edited and annotated 
by Frep Lewis Patree. New York: The Century Co., 1919. Pp. 898 
and notes. $2.50. 
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Selections from American Literature. By LEONIDAS WARREN PAYNE. New 
York: Rand McNally & Co., 1919. Pp. 636. 

A basal text for high-school classes. Much care has been exercised in preparing 
notes and study questions. 

War Stories. Selected and edited by Roy J. Hotmes and A. STARBUCK. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1919. Pp. 337. $1.25. 

An attempt to bring together the best stories called forth by the war. 

Verse for Patriots: To Encourage Good Citizenship. Compiled by JEAN 
Broapuurst and CLARA Lawton Ruopes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., r919. Pp. 367. 

A good collection, with several full-page illustrations. 

American Democracy from Washington to Wilson. Edited with an introduction 
by Joun H. Frintey and Preface and notes by James SULLIVAN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 339. $0.32. 

Lest We Forget—World War Stories. By Joun GILBERT THOMPSON and 
Inez Bicwoop. Chicago: Silver Burdett & Co., 1918. Pp. 347. 
Intended for the grammar grades of the elementary school. 

The Golden Treasury. By Francis T. Patcrave. Revised and enlarged 
with additional poems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 483. 
$o. 32. 

Eighth Grade Poems. By Utysses F. AXTELL. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 
1919. Pp. 281. 

Methods, illustrated with poems and excerpts. 

Contemporary Spanish Dramatists. Translated into English with an Intro- 
duction by Charles Alfred Turrell. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. 
Pp. 3907. $2.50. 

Reading the Bible. By Witi1amM Lyon Puetps. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1919. Pp. 131. $1.25. 

Three lectures delivered at Princeton University. 

How to Know the Bible. By Grorce Honces. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1918. Pp. 360. $1.50. 

Both readable and scholarly. e 

The Shorter Bible: The New Testament. Translated and arranged by CHARLES 
Foster Kent. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. Pp. 305. 
$1.00. 

A scholarly adaptation in inodern English. 

Christ as a Teacher. By Joun W. WayLanv. Boston: Stratford Co., 1919. 
Pp. 70. $0.75. 

Learning and Teaching. By Harotp J. SHerman and G. C. Wuite. Chi- 
cago: Methodist Publishing Concern, 1918. Pp. 207. $0.60. 

A textbook for teacher-training classes. A distinct advance on earlier attempts 
in this field. 

Reference Guides That Should Be Known and How to Use Them. By FLORENCE 
M. Hopkins. Detroit: The Willard Co. 1o919. 

A series of eleven monographs constituting a practical course for high-school 
and junior college students. 
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City School Supervision. By Epwarp*C. Exuiotr. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1914. Pp. 258. 

Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools. By Cuartes H. Jupp and Others. 
Vols. I, II, and III. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1918. 
Volume II deals with classroom instruction. 

New Schools for Old. By EvetyN Dewey. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 
1919. Pp. 337. 

An account of the pioneer work done by Mrs. Harvey in the Porter School, 
near Kirksville, Mo. 

The Teaching of Spelling. By Wittarp F. Tipyman. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 178. $0.99. 

A well-organized and useful monograph. 

Projects in the Primary Grades. By Avice M. Krackow1zer. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 221. $1.28 net. 

Applications of the “project method.” 

The School Printshop. By KATHARINE M. STILWELL. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1919. Pp. 226. 

A handbook for teachers of printing. Copiously illustrated. Will be warmly 
welcomed. 

The Kingdom of the Child. By Avice Minnie Herts HENIGER. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. $1.50. 
The use of the dramatic instinct in education. Concrete in treatment and 


illustrated. 

The Story of Doctor Johnson: Being an Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By 
S. C. Rosperts. Cambridge University Press, 1919. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s. Pp. 157. 

Webster’s New Handy Dictionary. New York: American Book Co., 1918. 

. 278. 

New Orthography and Orthoepy. By FRank V. IrisH. New York: Lloyd 
Adams Noble, 1919. Pp. 137. $0.60. 

Applied Economic Botany. By MELVILLE THursTON Cook. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 26r. 
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